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THE PROFESSIONAL SOCIALIZATION OF GRADUATE 
STUDENTS IN EDUCATIONAI, ADMBSISTRATION 

Most of the writing on the i m provement of graduate preparation in educational 
administraticKi focuses primarily on the dcaied substantive content of programs, ranging through the 
usual gamut fixxn more tfieoiy to more "relevant" practical cxpcntvcc (e.g., GrifBths, et al., 1988; 
Pitner, 1988). Ftowever, the nOTmadve diniensions of graduate education Concluding the 
devekqxnent o( values, ethics, and personal commitments Id an identifiable group of professional 
colleagues) have generally been neglected. Hence, it is necessary to fiame graduate preparation of 
educational admirastrators in the broader context of professional socialization vvWch explicitly takes 
into consideration both substantive and ncKmative dimensions of graduate education. 

This psper expands and applies to flw study of graduate students in educational 
administration the now rather dated woric df Bragg (1976) on the socializaricMi of graduate and 
professional students. It tniilds a conceptual fiamewrak that draurs fiom research on adult 
sodalizaticfi (McHtimer & Simmons, 1978; Miller & Wagner, 1971), the professional socialization 
and career patterns cf schod administratOR (Miklos, 1988; Ronkowski & lannaccone, 1989), and 
fiom more general concq)tual analyses of graduate and professional student socialization (Stein & 
Weidman, 1989; Ondrack, 1971). Attention is also paid to the particular concerns of women 
(Lynch, 1990, Chtiz & Marshall, 1988; Shakeshaft, 1988) and minority (Valverde & Biown, 1988; 
Jackson, 1988) graduate students in educational administration. 

With the continuing desire state legislatures, licensing bodies, and the public constituency 
of education to ensure tiie preparation cf well-qualified educational administrators, such an analysis 
is particulariy timely. In addition, it reflects a further eflfcxt to order and provide conceptual 



undopinnings for issues taised in the cuntnt litoatiro, including drawing inpiications for trie d&sign 
of graduate programs in educational administratioa 

Fdlowing Brim (1966, p. 3), we define the term sodalizaticxi in a comprehensive sense as 
**the process by whidi persons acquire the knowledge, skills, and dispositiixis that make diem nxxe 
or less able niembers of their society.*' This definition is consistent witfi the seminal study of 
pnrfessional socialization by Merton, ct aL (1957, p. 41) in ^^Wch they assert^ that medical students 
*leam a professional role by so combining its con^ponent knowledge annd skills, attitudes and values 
as to be motivated and able to perforai this role in a professionally and socially acceptable fashion." 
Both of these authors make it very clear tfiat sodalizatkxi has bofti cognitive and affective 
dimensions 

While we acknowledge our indebtedness to die taxonomk: woric of Staik, et aL (1986), 
focusing only m the acadcmk goals of professicnal educatkxi is not suflBcient TTie pnxesses 
through whidi ;?tudents confiont those acadenric goals must also be understood in order to come 
to grq)s with tfie conplexity of graduate and professional education Cwisequently, both cunicular 
and nomiative aspects of the graduate students' experiences in higher educaticMi as well as fiie social 
processes and structures thnxigh which studOTts are socialized need to be addies^ Thencmiative 
aspect is reflected especially in the devetopment by graduate students of commitments to and 
identification with a pitrfesskxi, including its ethk:al practk«. Partknilar attention is also paid to role 
acquisition (Thornton & Naidi, 1975) and role conflict (Getzels, 1963). 
The Professions in Society 

This p^ is OMicemed with the process of pteparation for those occupations for which 
practitioners can be considered to be "pn^ssk)nals" according to the following criteria outlined by 
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Mcxsre and Rosenbloom (1970): 



1. The prdcssional practices a full-time occupaticm. Nvhich comprises 
the principal source of his earned income 

2. A mcne distinctively prcrfessional qualification is ccHnmitnxait to 
a calling, diat is die treatment of die occupation and all of its 
lequiiements as an enduring set of nomiative and behavioral 
expectations. 

3. Those who pursue occupations of relatively higji rank in temis of 
criteria of professionalism are likdy to be set ^part fiom the laity 
by various signs and symbols, but by the same token are identified 
witii their peers--often in ftimalized organizations 



4 The possesskxi of esoteric but useful knowledge and skills, based 
on specialized training or education of excq)tional duraticMi and 
perfi^ of excqjticxial difficulty 

5. In die practice of his occi5)ation, to perceive die needs of 
individual or collective clients diat are relevant to his ccMipetence 
and to attend to tiwse needs by competent peifomiance .... 

6. The professKMial proceeds by his own judgment and autix>rity; he 
dius enjoys autroomv restrained by respc»isibility (pp. 5-6). 

These characteristics include e:q)ectations about professkxial practice diat are bodi nomiative (calling, 

sendee orientation, and autonomy) and substantive (education oi exceptional duration and diflSculty). 

On die basis of diese sbc diaracteristics, die woric of school administrators can legitimately 

be classified as '*professk)naL" Kbwever, diis classification scheme also inplies diat die term 

"professional pr.ictice" should refer to somediing more cxympkx and sophisticated dian die eveiyday 

administrative behavior of die school administrator. Consequentiy, we are using die term 

"professional practice" to mean woric diat is infcnmed by advanced knowledge of bodi dieory and 

practical skills of administration presumably possessed neidier by die layperson nor by diosc for 

whom die educational administrative practitioner is responsible. 
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Howe\'cr, despite matching the diaracteristics cf a jrofession at a basic level, the 
status of educational administration oxitinucs to be a matter of some ccxitention, most frequently 
with respect to tiie questionable rigqr of the graduate educational programs preparing school 
administiators. Because viitually all prepaiation programs require students to earn at least the 
equivalent cf a graduate degree (masters for princq)als and inoeasingly tiie doctorate for 
superintendents), tins represents "education ci exceptional duration." It is, however, much more 
diflBcult to convince critics that graduate preparation programs in educational adnrinistration are "of 
exceptional difficulty." To obtain administrative licensure, most states require the accumulation of 
credits in specified areas rather than a coherent academic program. This means that it is possible 
for students to accumulate credits fiom several diflferent institutions without even being a regular 
matriculant at any singje institutioa Most preparation programs in educational administration are 
oriented to part-time, evening students. Even surveys of practicing school administrators find 
consistKitly that they consider their university preparation "to have been easy, boring, and only 
interaiittently useful to them in their woric" (Peterson & Rnn, 1988, p. 95). 

Because others have addressed the specific content of preparaticKi programs in educational 
administration (Griffitiis, et aL, 1988; Htncr, 1988), it is not necessary to deal with that here. We 
arc more interested in tl)e nomiative dimensions of preparation, sonx of which arc certainly 
reflected in the way that the educational experiences of novice "professional practitioners" arc 
organized It is to these nomiative aspects of pn&ssicMial programs iiat we now tum to build the 
conceptual underpinnings for understanding tfie graduate education ccwnponent of professional 
socialization. 
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IVofesscna! SodaSzation 

From an institutional level, piofessisonal socializatiai can be defined as a process through 
which students "acquire the values and attitudes, die interest, skills, and knowledge, in short the 
culture, current in the groups of which they are, or seek to becoaie, a niember. It refers to the 
learning of social roles" (Meitai, et aL, p. 287). Alternatively, prdessiOTal socialization may be 
d^cribed at the individual level as the process through which people acquire a professional identity. 
For example, Becker and Carper (1956) contend diat socialization is a process through which a 
person develops an "image of himself as the hokier d a particular specialized position in the 
divisk)n of labor'* (p. 289). Similarly, Buchear and Stellings (1975) claim tfiat the result of the 
socialization process is a "specific professional identity, commitment and sense of career" (p. 20). 

Following a line of argument similar to tfiat presented in describing a profession, it is 
reasonable to assert that the professkxial socialization process has both cognitive and affective 
dimensions, and that learning ^>pnc^5riaie perfomianoe of the professional role requires the 
application of advanced knowledgp and technical skills to the problems presented Additionally, 
prcrfessional practice requires botfi adherence to certain standards cS practice and <x)mniitment to the 
requirements of society over personal gain (Erckison, 1986). Consequently, it can be claimed that 
a central purpose of post-baccalaureate educational programs is to prepare novices fiar professional 
practice by so cializin g them into die cognitive and affective dimensicMTS of anticipated professional 
roles. 

Classic studies of the preparation of students fOTprcrfessional roles have attempted to clarify 
socialization processes and to explain the acquisition of the nams, values, and attitudes of the 
professional role (e.g., Merton, Reader, and Kendall, 1975; Lortic 1959 and 1975; Becker, Geer, 



Hughes, and Strauss, 1961; Olcsscn and Wittakcr, 1968; and Buchcr and Stclling, 1977). These 

studies have looked at socializatkxi as a developniental pnDoess which can be analyzed at the 

individual and institutional levels, and >^ch has both infiatmal and formal dimensions. 

It lias been argued diat each profession fulfills a unique function in society. This view is 

consistent with E>uikheim (1984) uiio contends diat society is based on shaied beliefis and values 

and bound together by a functional intexdependence of its parts (ht,, oiiganic solidarity) based on 

the division of labor in society. For Duridieim, the purpose of socialization is to fiorge nonnative 

consensus, so that novices can perfonn a functional role in the division of labcn- and thereby 

perpetuate social solidarity. Durkheim's views are particulariy inportant because tfiey provkle a 

rational for claiming that cleariy defined social roles are inqx)dant fa* society, and that the means 

by whidi persons are prepared for particular roles ane also important for maintaining stable social 

structures, Tafcott Parsons (1951) e^qrossed a similar view when he stated: 

Socialization is the learning of any orientation of functkxial significance to the 

q)eration of a system of oon:5)lementary expectations (It is) the internalization 

of certain pattems of valueKxicntation, Hiis result is conceived to be the outcome 
of certain processes of interaction in roles, (pp. 208-209) 

Parsons argued that the normative aspects of rcies (Le., "patems of valucKttfcntation") were essential 

to understanding the ways in wWch occiq)ants of rgJated roles behaved witfi respect to one anothe 

This implies that part of the socialization to a piofessk)nal role involves develqnng ccMnmitments 

to a community of like prrfesskxials who are expected to provkle peer review (including setting 

standards for Ucensure, periodk: renewal, and necesssary sapctions) and be the primary referant for 

professional practice (VoUmer and Miils, 1966; Etzioni, 1969; Reidscm, 1984). In short, a 

significant aspect of the sodalizatkxi process in graduate educatkxi involves internalization of and 

dcvlopment of commitnxnts to professional norms. 
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Educatk^.ai Ihsdhidons and P^r^esssGRo! Sodaiizs&R 

John Meyer (1977) aigues that there arc two basic views d the functions of educational 
institutions* The first view is that the primary function of educational institutions is the 
"transmission of the culture (rf a society along with tfie political function of inculcating commitment 
to the existing political crder'* (Trent, Braddock, and Henderson, 1985, p. 307). This is the 
traditional view of an educational institution whidi socializes individuals into social roles. 

A seocHxl view of educational institutions is diat they provide scaling and selection processes 
whidi lead to the placement or allocation <rf individuals into social positions, iiKduding "cooling out" 
those who are judged to be unsuitable (Meyer, 1977). In this p^)er, we extend Meyer's discussion 
to the level of professiOTal education, focusii ^on die inportance of both socialization and allocation 
processes of post-baccalajireate professional programs in institutions ci higher educatioa 

When professional education is viewed as the transmitter of professional knowledge and 

skills, it is assumed that sociaHTatkxi processes develop commitment to professional nornis, values 

and altitudes* This view generated conskierable inteiest in the identification cf professic«al norms 

and values, Eaiiy Uteiature is less concerned with e?q)Iaining outconaes than 

processes, discussing the extent to whidi various occupations meet specified criteria, and determining 

what those criteria ou^ to be. For exan:5)le, Greenwood (1966) maintains that: 

. . . precessions aie distinguishable by possession of 1) a basis of systematic theory, 
2) authority recognized by the cliwitcle of die professional group, 3) brooder 
community sanction and ^)pct)val of its audKiity, 4) a code of ediics regulating 
relati(xis of professional persons widi clients and widi colleagues, and 5) a 
professional culture sustained by fomial professkxial associations (Greenwood, 
1966, p. 6). 

Greenwood also discusses at lengdi die inportance of values, nomis, and symbds to die concept 
of prxrfessionaliaticMi (Greenwood, 1966, p. 16). In die same volume, Gcode discusses die 
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diffeienccs bet'AWn pitf cssicns and ncn-pcfessicns- H^sse socbb^ dcvclc^ed die characteristics 
of a profession in an "ideal type" constniction and citf>er e;q)licitly a inq)licitly assumed that the 
capacities for appnqxiate idb peifonnance (norms, values, and attitudes as well as necessaiy skills) 
aie desiied outcomes a£ pidessional education. 

There ate a number of conceptual woris on adult socializnticMi which rcflea this view of 
professional education. The woric of Clausen (1968) assumes that society is fontied and defined 
by consensus and shared norms, that fa society to continue, novices must accept these beliefs as 
well as assume a socially defined, functional idc. Thd socializing agent moves the novice, who 
has not as yet internalized normatively defined values and attitudes, or who does not have a clear 
concq)t of a ide, to a socialized state tfnougji social interaction and the selective use of lewaids 
and sanctions for idc behavior. In order for socializatkxi to be efiadent and efiective, there must 
be normative clarity and ctxisensus anxxig the socializers. 

Tliis perspective is consistent widi Brim (1966, p. 4), (oc wtom socialization theory and 
research are concerned with how the society molds the individual and not how the individual 
changes society. Consequently, Ae able individual is one v^o meets the requirements of tfie 
functionally defined social role. These authors assume that individuals learn appropiate role 
behavior through interaction with others who already hdd tfie txpccted normative beliefs for a 
particular social role (p. 90) and who either reward or punish the novice for congment ch: 
non-congnient behaviw. Brim goes beyond Clausen, however, by using Mead's theoiy of symbolic 
interaction to explain how tfie individual leams the rde of the otfier through interaction (Manis and 
Meltzer, 1%7). 

The inqjlications of tfie functional view of prrtfessiaial education arc tfiat the desired 
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outcoixs can be dcaziy idcnt^CAi and die oiucaticnal oqxsienees planned to tzansmit to, the 
students both the cognitive and affective diniensions necessary for die beginning practitioner of tltie 
professional rede. Bragg (1976), for instance, claims that the gpals of pn^ssskxial education aie 
clearly known, fliat the socialization pioccss involves trying on a new ide and that it is tfie 
responses by novices to role models diat dcteniiine outcomes. She further aisun^ role consensus 
and clarity among lole models (primarily feculty) and tfiat the student body is homogenous as well 
as leinforcing of the anticqwted profisssional role. Because die "oxiponents q( the socialization 
process can be identified . . . tiie conditions for maximizing both the cognitive and afiective 
development" can be built into the learning process (Bragg, 1976, p. 3). 

In developing her model of professional socialization, Bragg relied heavily on what is 
considered an exettplary piece of research in traditional professkxial socialization, llie Student 
Physician by Merton, Reacter, and Kendall (1957). Hiese autfiors ax:T>ar5 the socialization process 
in professional (n>edical) education to rationalization, that is, to the scientific organization of 
educaticm for ensuring efficient and eflSsctive transmission of medical culture to the medical students. 
Merton, ct aL, assun^ that the physician role is identified by the medical faculty. Nonnative 
consensus is assumed vMt tension between roles or among the agents of socialization tend to be 
ignored. 

ThQT fmtiier claim tiiat socialization is a "process throu^ whidi individuals are inducted 
into their culture. It involves the acquisition d attitudes and values, of skills and behavior patterns 
making iq) social n^es and established in the social struck Fbrtheni, 
socialization is the result d both direct and indirect processes. Hie direct process is the didactic 
teaching in which fiaculty transmit knowledge and values. The indirea process is interactions of 



novices with faculty, peers, jsitients, and other medical perscHinel which result in the acquisition of 
the attitudes, values and bdiavior patterns ^^propiiate for the niedical ide. 

In summary, the structural-functional view of pttrfessional education assumes that the social 
order is maintained v/ben novices arc piepaied by educational institutions at the post-baccalauieate 
level to assume professional ides which are characterized by nonnatively prescribed skills, values, 
and attitudes. During socialization, it is the individual ^jA)o is mdded fit into the prescribed 
professional roles. 

An advantage of this view of professional education is that the socialization pnxesses can 
be rationalized, since it is possible to identify the desired inpact of professional education and to 
select and implement a plan wiiich is thought to bring about the results desired The educational 
evaluation process is sinplified because the oKasurc of suxess is tfie eflBciency and effectiveness 
of the institution in achieving its stated goals. A disadvantage erf this view is that in assuming a 
linear, uni-directional relationshq) between educational processes and expected impact, tfie 
con:5)lcxity and richness of the professioial voh and educational process are ignored 

A variant of the socialization approach to stnxmiral-functional analysis is the allocation 
approach This view of professional education nrinindzies the impact of educational processes on 
afifective outoxnes by assuming that it is the sorting or selection processes of the institution which 
place the individuals into social rdes- IWs view claims that the educational institution establishes 
student admissions or selecticm policies which adnrit only students vvho are believed to already have 
assumed the nomiative dimensions of tfie professional role to which they aspire or admit only those 
into which the instituticm is chartaed to place them (Meyer, 1977). Others (e.g., Mortimer and 
Sinmons, 1978) call this activity witinn die individual antidpattny socializarioa In either instance, 
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the institution mi^t assume responsibility fix cognitive developtnent but not affective development 
of die student A good example of research tesed on this view of pncrfcssional education is that 
of Loitic (1957) who claims that law schocJs setect fix admission those students who occupy a 
sodal status commensurate with tfir status oi die type erf law practice into which graduates of a 
particular educational i'^stitution are allocated. 

A disadvantage of this view is diat an cnphasis on the sorting processes of an institution 
raises questions of equity of occupational opportunity ftx individuals fiom lower status origins. If 
the educational institutions assumes Ktde responsibility fix the socialization processes and only 
selects individuals fix admission v So abcacfy exhibit q>propriate affective characteristics for the 
position sought, and individual's moving into higher status positions is unlikely. Another inajcx 
consequence of adopting this view of professional education is that the prospective pirrfessional 
receives no guidance in int^rating the cognitive and affective dimensions of the professional role. 

Neither of these structu^-functional views of profisssional educational institutions is 
adequate fix understanding sodalizatiOT into the learned precessions because each makes 
assun^xions about processes wiAout considering die adequacy of the evidence to support the 
assumption. Each view makes unacceptable assunptions that limits it to focusing only looks at 
parts xaAa than the whde of the educational process. A model of socialization into the learned 
professions shouki acknowledge die impact of a number of elanents and consider irofessional 
socialization as a complex process upon vMch there are a wkte variety erf pressures. 
A Conceptual Framework for lYofessional Socialization 

On the basis of die fixegqing discussion, we developed a fiameworic (Stein & Weklman, 
1989) for describing proftsskmal socialization in post-baccalameate higjier education (See Hgure 
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1.). This fiBmewok is based on research dealing witfi tfie ways in which novices arc jropared to 
assume picrfessional positiais in society (Goode, 1957; Moorc & Rosenbloom, 1970, Ondrack, 
1975; Reidson, 1983). It is an extension and application of the Weidman (1989) model of 
undergraduate socialization to die analysis of student socializatioi at the post-baccalaurcate education 
level The fiameworic illustrates the conplexity of the professional socializaticwi process by 
incoqx>rating the rclationshq)s among stiKient backgnound charadeiistks, the educational experience, 
socialization outcomes, and mediating dements such as the inpact of society, professional practice, 
and non-educational reference gxxsp&. While there is a general assunpticxi that tfie nxxlel depicts 
a set of processes with a temporal dimenskyn inq}lying some degree ci causality, it is also assun^d 
that dimensions interact Midi one another in some\^^ different ways at different dmes during 
graduate educadoa Thus, contrary to the uni-directionality assumed by the traditional socialization 
model (Bragg, 1976) the dimensions of the fiameworic shown in Hgure 1 are assumed to be linked 
in a bi-directional fashion. This suggests that there is a recpocity of influences on the professional 
novices such that, for instance, the processes and contexts of the educational experience will 
influence each odicr and the socialization outcomes will aflfect the nomiative context and content 
of the education experience erf future novices (KerckhcrfF, 1986, p. 103). 

Further, the fiameworic inaxpaates aspects of the socialization process at both the 
institutional and individual levels. At the institutional level the nxxiel suggpsts that novices are 
integrated into the professional axnmunity of faculty and professional practitioners as they adq^t 
its norms, attitudes and values and because of them the authcxity and status (rf the professional role. 
At the individual level, the nxxiel suggests that novices willingly accept professional norms as they 
begin to identify with and become committed to a profession. 
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By adcnowled^g both institutional ?Dd individual dimensions of sociali2ation this 
fiameworic suggests that "socialization is not nKzdy 4he transfer fnom, one gtoup to another in a 
static sodal stnictuie, but the active acation ol a new identity thiougjh a personal definition of the 
situation" (Reinharz, 1979, p. 374). h a amilar vdn, "socialization is a product d a gradual 
accumulation of aq)eriences of certain people^ pamculady those with vAKxn we stand in primaiy 
lelations, and significant odiers aie those vA^ dtc actually invdved in die cultivation of abilities, 
values and outlook" (Manis and Meltzar, 1957, p. 168). This eit^iiasizes of inportance of 
intezpersonal interaction anxxig bodi graduate students and faculty for professional socialization. 

Also acknowledged is the vcnpact of the individual on socialization processes and outcomes. 
For exan^le, the fiameworic suggests diat the fundamental outcome of the socialization process is 
na singly movement into a set of statk: functk)nal roles, but iiat role behaviOT may change over 
time due to tenskm between individual needs and institutional and role requiiements (Getzels, 1963). 
Roles may change because of leinterpretation of the ide by novices and tfieir ?»^ers, because of 
changing social requirements, die ^orts of professk)nal assodatkms, and the impact of cument 
professional practice. 

The fiameworic shows the inpomux» of considering th^ student 
background characteristics (eg., age, gender, race and ethnicity), aspects of die socialization process 
(widiin die graduate educational prq>aratkm program as well as in die extra-instituticMial professional 
and personal environments experienced by adult students), and outcomes of die educational 
e;q)erience (e,g, knowkdge, beliefs, and skills). 

The inportance of considering student characteristics N^ien trying to assess die irrpact of 
die educati(Mial txpcdtvcz on outcomes is paiticulariy evident in die literature on gender effects. 
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Hite (1985), kfc instance, found that female graduate students \Aio had male advisees weie less 
likely ttian those who had female adviscxs to become productive scholars. This was attributed to 
tttk difficulty in identifying widi and establishing a mentor rdaticxiship with the advisor. Epstein 
(1981) also notes a contradiction between traditional female rde socialization and the socialization 
inportant fa* occupying traditionally male professional rcJes, Also, Bush and Simmons (1981) note 
that the impact of an educational experience will be increased when an individual's beliefs about 
a role and hfe or her performances in that role aie similar to the image of a role held by the 
sodalizer. In general, this fiameworic suggests that socialization lesearch sh^ 
of student background charactenstics on socialization and not assume homogeneity cf the graduate 
stuckait bocfy, a claim made by the traditional nxxiel (Bragg, 1976, p. 1). 

Several nrndels foa'^ on the socializing impacts of nom:iative contexts and interpersonal 
relations anxxig an organization's members (Brim, and Whet-kr, 1966; Weidman, 1989) and 
acknowledge the effects of noraiative consensus and clarity (Ondrack, 1975; Bucher and Stellings, 
1975; and Katz and Harnett, 1977). However, the present fiameworic shows that there may be 
con^Kting socializing agents and that the novk:es' pciscHial needs a interpretation of tfie context 
may alter the socializing e^qwience and its inpact (Olesen and Whittaker, 1968). 

Role modeling is one exanple of an interpersonal prxcss connoted by the framework. 
IWs reflects the claim by many (e.g., Meiton, et aL, 1957; Rosen and Bates, 1967; and Ftease, 
1967) that the faculty act as rde models for novice professionals. However, tfie frameworic also 
indicates that there can be con^ting lOJe models. 

Another example of rck tenskxi is that noted by Canoll (1985) who found that faculty 
sanctions for what is percdved as inappn^)riate role behavior can actually increase the inpaa of 
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nai-educationai rcfeience groi?>s or non-raculty icic modek Tnc framewak suggests me 
in^xxtancc of ascertaining the identity of role nxxiels and the extent of their influence in the 
socialization process. 

As has been discussed, die jnesent fiameworic difiers fiom the traditional, stmctural- 
functional nxDdel of professional socialization in a number df ways. When compared to a sorting 
and allocating model ^ fiameworic suggests that research can assess the effect of antecedent 
characteiistics on socialization outcomes. Radxrr than assuming that dianges do or do not take 
place in education, the nxxicl provides a ftameworic for examining the nature and extent of any 
changes. 

In summary, tliC ftamewtric suggests tfiai socialization into die precessions is conceived as 
a series of processes whereby die novice: 1) enters die educational institution widi values, beliefis, 
and attitudes about self and profisssional practices; 2) is exposed to various socializing influences 
while in school, including nomiative pressures exerted by faculty and peers, fiom society, 
professional organizations, profisssional practice, and non-educational reference groups; 3) assesses 
die salience of die various nom^tivc pressures for attaining perscxial and profe^aial goals, and 4) 
assumes, changes, or maintains diose values, aspirations, identity and personal goals diat were held 
at die onset of die socializing e?qperiencc 

Theie are a number of advantages to this fiHmeworic First, the socialization process is 
analyzed fitm bodi die institutional and individual level This provides a nxtte diorough 
concq)tualization of die process and facilitates operationalization of variables in en:5)irical research. 
Second, by identifying die necessity of viewing sociaHzational outcomes at botfi institutional and 
individual levels, die model encourages analyses to go beyond die fiincticHial analysis prrfesscrial 
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roles to a morc conplete unduManding of cowpkx naune cf social behavior that injoqxxate 
interpretive as well as fiinctional per^)ectives. Thiid, the present frainewoik inratporaiBS the 
inportancc of assessing the inpact of eadi element, but does not assunne that professional 
socialization processes are linear and uni dircctionaL This altaws consideratioo of the potential for 
social processes and structures to be modified through both individual and institutional experience. 
Discussion and Implications 

Hie enq>hasis in the foregoing has been on die institutional mechanisms and irxlividual 
processes througjh which graduate students are sociali2ed to the nomis of "professional practice" in 
edacaticHial adnmnistratioa This involves the devdopnxm of ccHiimitniencs in graduate students 
a professional career which includes the obligation to maintain a high level of knowledge and skill 
that is based on current knowledge of tfie tfieoty and practice of educatkxial administiatkxi as well 
as the capacity to learn fixxn reflecting on (xie's own store of experiences. It also includes 
devek^g commitments to maintaining an kientification with prt&ssional peers and being attentive 
to the need for ccHitinuing professional renewal, including contributing to tfie vitality of prq)aration 
programs by seeking opportunities to partidpate in their contiaual inprovement 

These arc inqxxtant commitments that can be addressed in preparatbn programs if the 
nomiative aspects of professional socializatkxi arc taken seriously. All too fiequently, faculty arc 
concent to sit back and let state boards d education mandate academic requirements for 
administrator certificatkMi and tfien altow students to "fill in the boxes" through a hodgepodge d 
courses that arc kx>sely connected, at best This allows institutions to acconmodate large numbers 
of students, thereby generating substantial tuitk)n revenue. It also virtually guarantees that the 
average certification student will never get mere than a arperficial e?qx)sure to the sort of intensive 
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pie{xuatkxn that characterizes pn^sssicnal {^t^rans in fields such as law and nxdicine. 

Consequently, taking d)e principles of pnofessicxial socialization that have been outlined in 
this paper requires at a minimum d)at preparation programs be stnictured to provide the sons of 
intensive experiences that require students to commit significant personal resources fa: con^letioa 
Programs should require intensive, full-time study for at least a year. Faculty should organiTe and 
sequence academic woric so dial it requires the development of increasing hi^ier orcler skills. 
Internships shouU be carefully structured and require that students spend at least one full day per 
week for an entire semester in a significant administrative nde away fiom die schoc^ in which they 
may be currently teaching. 

Faculty shouki build piq)aration programs wWch are undeigirded by a strcmg ncxmative 
consensus on their structure and fiinctioning. Finally, medianisms should be devek^}ed that 
encourage significant interactkHi among faculty and graduate students, not only to build nomiative 
consensus around the preparatkxi program but also to provkte avenues for subsequent pcx^essional 
ties as well as fix- mentoring and sponsorshq) for en^toynwit, issues that are particulariy inqxxtant 
ft»: women and minority aspirants to careers in educatkxial administraticMi (Valverie & Brown, 
1988; Ortiz & Marehall, 1988). 
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Figure 1: A Conceptual Framework for Professional Socialization 
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